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From the Worcester Spy- 
SEVENTY-SIX AND PIFTY-ONE. 
BY WACHUSETT. 

Hurrah ! for the land which Hancock bore, 
And Warren and Prescott, true! 

Hurrah! for the deeds they did of yore, 
When liberty bade them do; 

They broke the yoke of the tyrant proud, 
Though a mighty king was he; 

And they snapt the chains, with indign: m: hands, 
He had bound on the limbs of the free. 

Hurrah! for the days of seventy-six, 
With its dauntless, deathless men, 

Who hallowed the hills of the old Bay State— 
God grant they were back again! 


The Briton came, with scornful words, 
Across the Eastern waves, 

And he bade our fathers sheathe their swords, 
And wear the brand of slaves; 

But Lexington and Bunker Hill 
Can tell how they obk yed: 

They would neither yield to the tyrant’s will, 
Nor the hireling Hessian’s blade. 

Then hurrah for the days of seventy-six— 
Hurrah for our grandsires true! 

They were men who lived in those glorious days, 
Who could dare, and bravely do. 


The stars looked down, and nightly saw 
‘the red devouring flame 
sume the home our fathers reared, 
On upland, glen, and stream ; 
And the pale sad moon, with silver ray, 
The cheek of the infant kissed, 
As like a marble child it lay 
On its murdered mother's breast; 
But still our fathers would not yield 


Ce 


To the tyrant’s cold decree, 
And with bleeding hearts they won for us 
The birthright of the free. 


But, God of freedom! how can we 
Recall those glorious days, 

When Otis dared, in Faneuil Hall, 
I holy name to praise? 

Oh, how can we the deeds repeat, 
That gave us name and fame, 

Nor feel the blush o’erspread our cheeks, 
Nor hang our heads in shame? 

For, God of freedom! in Faneuil Hall 
The voice of the dough-face reigns ; 

And recreant Boston bows her head 
‘To Slavery’s hel)-forged chains. 


On Warren's grave the shameless tools 
Of the slavoerat can stand, 

And laugh at the laws our fathers made 
When freemen owned the land; 

And they sit in the court where Story sat, 
Base Lunt, and baser * Ben,’ 

And they scorn the laws of the Old Bay State, 
And to slavery sell her men! 

Dead, dead is the soul of seventy-six, 
That bearded the proud array 

Of the kingly tyrant of the Isles, 
By Boston's trembling bay. 


But ho! ye yeomen, stout and true, 
On Holden's grassy hills; 
And ho! ye men who hold the plough 
By Brookfield’s flowery rills ; 
And ho! ye Wor'ster artizans, 
With brawny arms and strong, 
To whom the names of seventy-six 
And memories belong ; 
Oh say, must Massachusetts be 
Henceforth the bloodhound’s slave, 
The crawling and cringing flunkey of 
The tyrant and the knave? 
——»———— 
THE ARMY OP REFORM. 
BY GRACK GREENWOOD. 
Yes, ye are few—and they were few, 
Who, daring. storm and sea, 
Once raised upon old Plymouth Rock 
‘The anthem of the free,’ 


And they were few, at Lexington, 
To battle, or to die,— 

That lightning-flash, that thunder-peal, 
That told the storm was nigh. 


And they were few, who dauntless stood 
Upon old Bunker's height, 

And waged with Britain's strength and pride, 
The fierce, unequal fight. 


And they were few, who, all unawed 
By kingly ‘rights divine,’ 

The Declaration, rebel scroll, 
Untrembling dared to sign. 


Yes, ye are few, for one proud glance 
Can take in all your band, 

As now against a countless host, 
Firm, true and calm ye stand. 


Unmoved by Folly’s idiot-laugh, 
Hate’s curse, or Envy'’s frown,— 

Wearing your rights as royal robes, 
Your manhood as a crown,— 


With eyes whose gaze, unveiled by mists, 
Still rises, clearer, higher,— 

With stainless hands, and lips that Truth 
Hath touched with living fire, — 

With one high hope, that ever shines 
Before you as a star,— 

One prayer of faith, one fount of strength,— 
A glorious few ye are! 


Ye dare not fear, ye cannot fail, 
Your destiny ye bind 

To that sublime, cternal law, 
That rules the march of mind. 


See yon bold eagle toward the sun 
Now rising free and strong, 
And see yon mighty river roll 
Its sounding tide along: 


Ah! yet near earth the eagle tires, 
Lost in the sea, the river; 

But naught can stay the human mind,— 
"Tis upward, onward, ever! 


It yet shall tread the star-lit paths, 
By highest angels trod, 

And pause but at the farthest world 
In the universe of God. 


’Tis said that Persia's baffled king, 
In mad, tyrannic pride, 

Cast fetters on the Hellespont, 
To curb its swelling tide: 


But Freedom's own true spirit heaves 
The bosom of the main; 

It tossed those fetters to the skies, 
And bounded on again! 


The scorn of each succeeding age 
On Xerxes head was harled, 

And o’er that foolish deed was pealed 
The long laugh of a ‘world. 


Thus, thus, defeat, and scorn, and shame, 
Is his, who strives to bind 

The restless, leaping waves of thought, 
The free tide of the mind. — 














Befornatory. 


GOD, AN INCENTIVE TO LOVE AND 
GOODNESS. 
Boston, May 26, 1851. 





Dear Ganaison: 

In the foregoing letter, I have shown that what 
the priests and politicians of the American Church 
and Republic call God is but an almighty, ever- 
present instigator and protector of crime; inasmuch 
as they quote his authority to sanction slavery and 
war, which necessarily embody every wrong that 
man can commit against man. I have been careful 
to distinguish between the God of Nature and what 
they worship and teach as God. 

Some may be shocked at what they will call my 
irreverence. My answer is—I have no more rever- 
ence for what slaveholders and warriors worship as 
God, than I have for slavery and war. I think and 
speak of the former as I do of the latter. It mat- 
ters not what people call this great incentive to 
crime. I have no respect for names—not even for 
the name of God. ‘This, as well as other titles, may 
stand for the embodiment of injustice, wrath and re- 
venge. The perpetrators and advocates of war and 
slavery take advantage of the general reverence for 
the title of Gop, to shield themselves from condemna- 
tion, by attaching that name to their deeds of robbe- 
ry and blood. And such is the popular veneration 
for the name, that men look with approval on any 
principle or practice which any man sees fit to de- 
signate by it. Thief, robber, murderer, pirate, as- 
sassin, slaveholder, hangman, warrior, are all com- 
bined into one being, and by priests and politicians, 
by Charch and State, that monster is named Gop ; 
and because I wil] not respect that or any other 
title when thus applied, they denounce me as a 
blasphemer. So be it; I cannot be true to justice, 
to love, to humanity, and respect any name that is 
associated with slavery and war, to justify their ex- 
istence for an hour. I would do homage to love, 
justice, truth, goodness. and reverence that being as 
God who, in my opinion, is the perfect personifica- 
tion of these moral attributes, combined with others 
which 1 deem necessary to constitute God. 

The Bible, as a Book, is reverenced devoutly by 
those who trample beneath their feet all its moral 
precepts. The Sabbath, the meeting-honse, the or- 
dinances, are reverenced sacredly by those who 
practically hate and despise their fellow-beings. 
They denounce him as an irreverent, sacrilegious 
man, who, as they say, desecrates a meeting-house, a 
Sabbath, or an ordinance ; and honor him as a saint 
and a hero, who desecrates men, women and chil- 
dren, by selling and slinghtering them as_ beasts. 
So they reverence the name of God, but openly and 
perseveringly pour contempt upon every principle 
of justice and equity, and insult and scorn the holi- 
est sympathies of our nature, 

Were I in Hindostan, I would not reverence the 
name of Juggernaut or Shera; were I in Turkey, 
I would not reverence the name of Allah; were I 
among cannibals, { wou!d not reverence the title of 
their God—because those names are significant of 
monstrous crimes, Nor will I, in this land, rever- 
ence the title of God, because (1) no name or title is 


worthy to be revererced; and (2) because that title, | 


as generally used, is applied to an iden not less hid- 
eous and detestable than that which by Hindoos and 


Mohammedans is designated by Juggernaut and Al- | 


lah. He who most truly and practically respects 
truth, justice and humanity, most truly and devont- 
ly reverences the Creator of all things. I woul 
have reverence cultivated, no matter to what extent, 
provided it be rightly directed ; but reverence be- 
comes most ruinous to man, when it is directed to- 
wards titles, station, times, places, books, or ordinan- 
ces, or if directed towards evil principles and practi- 
ces, In proportion as men reverence a being that 
approves of slavery and war, especially if he be call- 
ed God or Jehovah, they will regard with indiffer- 
ence or complacency, the crimes essential to their 
existence. In proportion as they reverence the 
slaveholder, the slave-trader, the slave-hunter, the 
warrior, the hangman, the thief, the robber, the pi- 
rate, the assassin, especially under the name Divine 
Providence or Holy God, they will be induced to ap- 
prove and perpetrate theft, robbery, piracy and mur- 
der. A God that approves of slavery and war is a 
nation’s greatest curse; for instead of instigating 
men to deeds of mutual love, justice, kindness, and 
good-will, he but incites them to mutual wrath, re- 
venge, oppression and slaughter. 

I have carefully noted the objections urged by 
priests and politicians, and by churches and politi- 
cal parties, against Anti-Slavery and Non-Resist- 
ance. Whether drawn from expediency, from the 
Bible, or from Nature, they are all resolved into that 
one idea, called God. Every step taken to abolish 
slavery, war, or the death-penalty, has been opposed 
by what their perpetrators and apologists call God. 
God, as the almighty incentive to and- supporter of 
these outrages, has stood in the way of every effort 
to promote love and peace, and to induce men to re- 
spect liberty and life as sacred and immutable. 
God, as the auctioneer of slave-markets, as the com- 
mander-in-chief of armies and navies, and as the 
common hangman of the world, has stood sentinel 
over the souls of men, to guard them against al) 
arguments in opposition to slavery, war, and the 
gallows, and in favor of love, forgiveness, justice, 
and human brotherhood. 

[ will not argue the question with any one whether 
the Author of our being sanctions war, or slavery, 
or the gallows. I would as soon argue the question 
of my own existence. I would say to all, as I once 
said to a priest in Vienna, when he asked, ‘ Would 
you hang a man if God told you to do it?’ *No, 
was my answer. ‘What would you do?’ said he. 
* Hang such a God,’ said I, ‘and let the man go free.’ 
I have been asked, ‘ Would you sacrifice your on- 
ly son, or wage an exterminating war, if God com- 
manded you to do so?’ ‘No, was my answer. 
* What would you do?’ has been asked. ‘{ would 
sacrifice and exterminate sucn a God,’ I have re- 
plied. Then it has been asked, *What do you 
mean by that?’ +f mean to deny the existence, 
scorn the worship and defy the power of any being, 
as God, who ever did or ever can require men to do 
such deeds. I mean that such conceptions of God 
are monstrous and most injurious; and I would 
held them ap to the contempt and execration of 
mankind, by whomsvever they are entertained, or 
however sacredly they are cherished. I have no 
more respect for the opinions entertained of God by 
slaveholding and war-making Christians and Repub- 
licans, than I have for those cherished by the wor- 
shippers of Juggernaut. The God of such Chris- 
tians is to be treated as we treat the Juggernaut of 
the Brahmins. To treat him with respect is to give 
the most efficient support to all the pollutions and 
crimes that are essential to slavery and war.’ 

Atheist! No man can be an atheist, in the literal 
sense of that term. No being in the universe that 
has power to love and to discriminate between truth 
and falsehood, justice and injustice, right and wrong, 
good and evil, can, in this sense, be an atheist. To 
all such, a consciousness of the being of a Gop is 
as innate and necessary, a8 a consciousness of 









again. ‘eh 


be an atheist, then should all strive to be atheists ; 
for, till we are so, we cannot be honest and true to 
our own nature, or to Nature’s God. 

To be true to man ‘s to be true to God; to love 
and respect man, is to love and respect God ; to be 
just and to do good to man, is to worship God. In 
no other way can we love and worship God. We 
owe no duties to God aside from these which we owe to 
man. Those who hate and despise man, hate and 
despise God; whatever outrage we do to man, we 
do to God. To pray and sing, and shout nine cheers 
for God, while we how] on the track of some trem- 
bling fugitive slave; to build gorgeous temples for 
God, while we drive nen, women and children out 
to wander in the wilderness, houseless and homeless; 
to sing songs of praise to God, while we provounce 
the doom of slavery or death upon our fellow-beings ; 
to be zealous for God, and against man; and thus 
to sacrifice man to God, in his physical, social, intel- 
leetual or spiritual nature, under pretence of honor- 
ing God, may win for us fame among men, as devout 
worshippers of God; but before Him who is justice 
and love, we must stand as the earth’s worst crimi- 
nals. May I but love human beings with al! my 
soul, mind and strength, and be found laboring = :th 
a martyr’s zeal and courage to rescue them from tne 
desecrations of slavery, war, drunkenness, and all 
evil, and I have no anxiety as to what judgment my 
God will pass upon me ! He who works for man, 
works for God; and in no other nor higher sense 
can work for Him. 

No being in the universe can have power over 
man to impose on him an obligation to kill or enslave 
a fellow man; or to violate any law of bis nature. I 
know slavery and warto be wrong, because they are 
contrary to self-evident truth, and to the laws of our 
nature. They are self-evident wrongs. I will not, 
therefore, submit the question to any tribunal, since 
I have previously determined not to abide by any de- 
cision, if it be against me. The God of Nature has 
no power to make slavery or warright. They are 
wrongs which no power in the universe can make 
right. When God can convert a lie into trath, in- 
justice into justice, Jove into wrath, revenge into for- 
giveness, wrong into right, dishonesty into honesty, 
piracy into piety, all that is impure and cruel into all 
that is pure and kind, then, and never before, can 
he make it right for man to kill or enslave man, 

Obedience to the laws of our social and spiritual 
nature is our paramount duty. All commands are 
null and void which forbid us to love our neighbors 
as ourselves ; or which require us to render evil for 
evil, or to do to others what we are not willing they 
should do to us. If what men call God conflicts 
with man’s ‘right to life, Hberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ this fact demonstrates that their God is a 
mere phantom, existing nowhere but in their own 
imaginations, I would improve men's conceptions 
of God, by improving their conceptions of man; | 
would exalt God, by elevating men in their own es- 
teem; I would bring men to know God as a being 
all-wise, all-pure, and all-perfect, not by holding up 
man as totally depraved and inclined only to evil, 
but by teaching them to regard man as made in the 
| Divine image—as God manifest in the flesh. 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 








SPIRITUAL KENOCKINGS—-AGAIN. 

| Inareply and comments from friend B. 8. Whi- 
| ting, in the last Liberator, on a partly expressed 
thought or two of mine in the Liberator of April 11, 


| 


| on spiritual communications, &c., he dissents from my 
| positions. If permitted, I would like to make a few 
further remarks. I am not disposed to ask a contin- 
uance of the discussion with friend Whiting, or any 
one else, on the subject, from the following reasons :— 

Ist. I have neither time nor ability properly to ar- 
range my thoughts on paper. 

2nd. I doubt, very much, whether it would be in- 
teresting or edifying to the editor, or many of the rea- 
ders, of the Liberator. 

3d. I do not perceive that friend Whiting’s reply 
has thrown any new light or proof on the * mystéri- 
ous communications’ unJer consideration; but he has 
kinaly administered a little compliment and reproof— 
not altogether due yet, however. 

He admits my candor and sincerity, but thinks that 
the main trouble with me is a want of confidence in, 
and devotion to, truth, the possession of which will 
remove the fetters and chains that now bind me. 

Can I have entire confidence in the truth of any 
theory or system, while wrapped in mystery, and its 
devoted friends cannot explain it, or give evidence 
of its utility ? 

It is not for me to believe or disbelieve at pl e, 
but I am compelled to believe that which makes the 
strongest impression on the mind. But if, through 
prejudice or wilful neglect, I deprive myself of useful 
knowledge, then, of course, I am in the fault. It is 
my endeavor, however, to keep my mind always open 
to conviction, and embrace truth wherever, whenever, 
and through whatever channel it may come—as read- 
ily from a ‘ squalid cellar in Broad street as a beauti- 
ful front parlor in Beacon.’ 

La Roy Sunderland’s back parlor is not so ‘ terrible’ 
to me as friend Whiting seems to intimate. It was 
the careful, guarded and conditional manner in which 
the investigations were made, which induced the rep- 
etition of that expression. It did not strike me at the 
time as corresponding very nearly to the manner in 
which ‘the great Teacher’ is said to advise ‘to let 
the light shine’—‘to lend, not wishing to receive 
again’—to be liberal, open, and free to diffuse all use- 
ful knowledge, information and wisdom. Did he not 
anoint the eyes of the blind, unstop the ears of the 
deaf, loose the stammering tongue, strengthen weak 
limbs, proclaim glad tidings to the people, (the desti- 
tute as well as others,) in the open air and public 
places? He ventured to give utterance to that distaste- 
ful and obsolete, yet glorious and living sentence, that 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

Friend Whiting gave my expression of ‘sound mind 
and medium intellect,’ which was used in no bad sense 
on my part, rather a high coloring. My want of abil- 
ity to write my thoughts correctly, or using the neces- 
sary qualifications to avoid being misunderstood, is 
my excuse. 

It is abundantly admitted that very many well- 
disposed, kind-hearted, liberal-minded and well-in- 
formed persons are not perfect in their organizations, 
and that some organs are too largely developed for 
their counter organs. Consequently, there is a want 
of equilibrium, intellectual or mental, as well as phys- 
ical. 

From the commencement of the Rochester knock- 
ings up the present hour, I have not been disposed to 
denounce the affair asa humbug or imposition, but 
have always had misgivings relative to their being a 
truly correct communication from departed spirits 
through the medium described. I have been somewhat 
impressed that, ere long, some other development, or 
careful investigation, would remove the suspended 
doubt in my mind, and others who are anxious to 
have the reality to rely upon, not as a matter of cu- 
riosity, but as a foreshadowing of a new era in pro- 
gressive natural philosophy. 

Friend Whiting’s belief, or my disbelief, in the case, 
amounts to but little as yet, beyond the region of our 
own brains. Theory is one thing; stubborn facts are 
another. This is the age of theorizing, spiritualizing, 
mystifying, speculation and research, but ‘the end is 
not yet.’ I trust we shall not fall back to the days 
of intolerance, bigotry, tion and witchcraft 








to deny, the mani 
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which I have obtained my information is defective. 
I think so too. But, after reading both sides, and 
that which took no side in the matter, I have tried, 
by the aid of nature and , to weigh the merits 
and demerits as correctly as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, ’ . 

‘I was pained and ashamed to hear from you, 
says friend Whiting, *who have spent so much of 
your time in preaching, and advocating the eause of 
truth, justice and humanity for a fee,—whether stip- 
ulated or not, no matter,—sueh sentiments.” 

On that point, friend W. has ‘ mistaken his man.’ 
From the time the heavy chains were cut from my 
lim! s, and I was permitted to pass out of a miserable 
prion, after eleve 1 months solit»ry{confinement for an 
attempted act of humanity, in June, 1845, I have de- 
voted much time to the cause of the suffering and 
down-trodden of my race, without asking or Teceiving 
any ‘fee, stipulated or not,’ for so doing. What- 
ever time, pains or exertion I have devoted to the 
cause of truth, justice and humanity, has been, on my 
part, a free-wil! offering; and what little has been 
given me has been done on account of my pressing 
need, and not as a reward for advocating ‘truth, jus- 
tice and humanity.” Yet I am not opposed, by any 
means, to any body being fully remunerated for any 
service or benefit done to human kind. 

Again; says friend Whiting, ‘My experience war- 
rants me in assuring you the most courteous and gen- 
tlemanly attention while there, (at Mr. Sunderland's, ) 
and the fullest opportunity for critical examination. 
Will you go?’ 

I should be glad to do so, but cannot, at my own ex- 
pense ; not even to the extent of ‘a few visits, to 
have the cobwebs of prejudice brushed away.’ 

I will again allude to the ‘fee,’ at the risk of being 
placed a second time in the company of ‘selfish, 
niggardly and mean spirits of Yankeedom, which be- 
grudge and often refuse any remuneration of services 
rendered to the cause of God,’ or in that of the ‘ pro- 
slavery, priest-ridden Mammon-worshippers.’ 

Notwithstanding the expense of making those visits 
to gain personal information is not large to those able 
to meet it; still, those who, like myself, cannot, 
any way, pay their hopest debts, or buy a luxury of | 
any kind, (animal flesh not excepted,) are cebarred 
communicating with the spirits of our departed 
friends through that medium. To whom is this gos- 
pel preached, or glad tidings given ? 

Had friend Whiting been intimately acquainted 
with me and my circumstances for a few years past, 
he would have been slow to attribute to me any thing 
of a niggardly or begrudging disposition ; or only, for 
a few weeks past, to have witnessed our condition, and 
worked with me in mud-docks, under the bottoms of 
vessels, in all possible positions, from day to day, in 
order to meet the demands of hunger, cold and op- 
pression ; yes, or even to-day, shut im by the storm, 
seated in a rough and humble cabin, (:he best habita- 
tion I can have,) writing this scrawl], surrounded by 
a dependant family of wife and small children, an in- 
valid relative, ‘and a half-dozen others,’ not gentle- 
men of cloth and standing, not safeguards of the 
American Union, but fugitive slaves, with their little 
ones, terrified, from their whips and chains—victims 
of American barbarity, unable, after being here three 
weeks, to find any other habitation to shelter them 
from the violent storms which have visited our coast 
recently, in the town, sacred as the landing-place of 
our liberty-loving Pilgrim Fathers from foreign op- 
pression, solely ‘because they are guilty of the unpar- 
donable sin of being a fraction darker than most of 
our neighbors. Is there no escape—is there no avoid- 
ing—is there to be no end to this dastardly, cruel and 
infernal prejudice, in the vicinity of the Puritan 
Rock? 

It is with much difficulty that I scratch these lines, 
with a hand crippled and scarred with a Mexican bul- 
let and an American branding-iron, and a half-dozen 
large fresh cracks, caused by hard work in the dock, 
to procure an honest temporary subsistence. 

I now close abruptly, in haste, as the time has ar- 
rived to meet a few friends, under the name of a 
Vigilance Committee, to devise means, if we can, to 
aid and protect outraged and down-trodden human- 
ity, directly now with us. 

JONATHAN WALKER. 

Plymouth, May 4, 1851. 

N. B. Between three and four weeks ago, two fu- 
gitives came here with their iamilies, last from Lan- 
caster county, Penn., to avoid being kidnapped. They 
are apparently smart, well-behaved and likely men; 
but, up to this hour, they have not been able to find 
any house to live in, though there are houses to let 
here to perscns of low character, and these men have 
offered to pay rent in advance; but that avails noth- 
ing, so long as they belong to the abused class; and 
the Vigilance Committee has not been able to provide 
for them—so we are here all huddled up in our little 
eabin. Others have come here and gone away forthe 
same reason. Are we not great anti-slavery folks in 
Old Plymouth ? J. W. 


LETTER PROM HIRAM WILSON. 
St. Caruanre’s, (C. W.) May 20, 1851. 
Ws. L, Garrison : 

My Dear Frienp—Presuming a few lines from 
my pen will be acceptable to your readers, I take the 
liberty to write, though I must coniess that it is more 
congenial with my feelings to labor silently in the 
cause of philanthropy, than to report progress. This 
is mainly the reason why you hear from me so un- 
frequently. Lam aware that neither the dejected 
slave in his chains, nor the more favored yet desolate, 
homeless fugitive from slavery, have truer-hearted 
friends on earth, than are many, very Many, of the 
readers of your paper. 

It is proper that such, whether American or trans- 
Atlantic, should be well informed as to the nature of 
this asylum for the oppressed—its government and 
laws—its climate, soil, productions, &¢., and the pre- 
sent state and prospects of its now and 








tally level, or moderately undulating ; the soil is fer- 
tile and productive; when properly cultivated, it 
Yields, in great abundance, all kinds of grain, fruits, 
vegetables, &e., such as are common in the Northern 
and Western States. The great lakes, which almost 
encircle the upper province, afford the best of facili- 
ties for navigation, and abound with fish. The re- 
sources of our everlasting forests, which are among 
the finest in the world, have not yet been half de- 
veloped ; pioneer settlers have frequently made a pro- 
fitable use of their valuable timber while preparing to 
stir the rich soil which produced it. The foreste 
abound with oak, elm, chesnut, black walnut, white 
walnut, hickory, poplar or white wood, basswood, but- 
ton wood, beach, mable, ash, (blaek and white,) cher- 
ry, &c., and, in certain parts, vast forests of pine. I 
have travelled nearly twenty miles upon a streteh 
through the midst of lofty pines, many of which were 
150 feet high. 

The government and laws of this country are 80 
well known that it is hardly necessary§to speak of 
them. The government knows no man by the color 
of his skin, and the laws are equitable and impar- 
tial. Colored men are eligible to office, if educated 
and competent to fill offices, yet the prejudices of 
color are strong with the majority of the people. For- 
tunately for the colored population, the British Con- 
stitution and laws, which prevail in Canada, are bet- 
ter than the white people would make them. They 
are subject to many grievances on account of prejudi- 
ces, but if their rights are infringed upon, they can 
as readily have redress by recourse to law, a8 any 
other people. A large share of the Canadian popula- 
tion, including the most wealthy and influential, gov- 
ernment officers, &c., possess kindly sympathy towards 
them, and doubtless rejoice to see them prosperous 
and happy; but, with many, that same malevolent 
feeling, which is the main basis of colonization, pre- 
vails. Here, if they would have such respect from 
others as would be worth having, they must first re- 
spect themselves. Their condition varies with their 
variation of character, disposition, habits, &c. With 
regard to worldly substance, many of them are pros- 
pering; many more of them are able barely to live 
in what is, to them, a comfortable state; others, 
again, are in a deplorably destitute condition, partly 
on account of intemperate and idle habits, and partly 
owing to causes which were unavoidable, such as 
honest leanness, attendant upon emigration to Cana- 
da, loss of health, &c. They are generally a vigo- 
rous, healthy people in this country, and can find em- 
ployment, if they have a mind to work. Very few 
need he idle, either in summer or winter, for lack of 
employment; and if less prosperous in the winter from 
want of employment, they have more time and better 
advantage for the cultivation and discipline of the 
mind. Though much has been done to enlighten 
them and improve their condition, they are still, to a 
great extent, an ignorant and degraded people. Their 
degradation is mainly the fault of others, but partly 
their own. ‘Their prospect of becoming an intelligent, 
useful and happy people is hopeffl. They need, how- 
ever, to be more docile, and to receive and appreciate 
good wholesome advice upon various points, upon 
which they have already had ‘line upon line, precept 
upon precept.’ With regard to their religious meet- 
ings, educational advantages, social habits of life, &c., 
they are too clanish, and quite too exclusive for their 
own good. ‘Their clanish tendencies incline them to 
perform low, menial services in cities and towns; 
whereas they should scatter, for the purpuse of breath- 
ing the wholesome air of the country, and becoming 
enrolled with Nature’s nobility as independent tillers 
of the soil, I frequently advise them to go back into 
the country among farmers, and those who do are re- 
specied, and most of them are doing well. I have 
had much to do this winter to preserve the poorer 
class of the refugees in this quarter from suffering. It 
is to be hoped that they wili never again have to en- 
counter so rigorous a winter as the last, the first 
part of which was more severe than I have known 
in Canada for fifteen years. 

I notice that some minister of the gospel has writ- 
ten from Jamaica in favor of emigration of colored peo- 
ple to the West Indies instead of coming to Canada, 
and has referred to a letter of mine in the American 
Missionary, descriptive of the intense cold and conse- 
quent suffering of a few of the sable refugees. My 
letter was truthful at the time, as describing what 
then existed, but having relation to that which was 
an exception, of extremely rare occurrence, and of 
course an unsuitable data upon which to found an ar- 
gument in favor of emancipation to the West Indies. 
There are serious evils, attendant upon emigration to 
the West Indies, unknown to the liberty-loving em- 
igrants, who plant themseives in Canada, and which 
far outweigh the evi! of our brief wintry chills. 


I was called on yesterday by a fine-appearing man, 
a refugee from Arkansas, who was a fellow-slave with 
poor Nelson Hackett, prior to his (Hackett’s) escape 
to Canada. This man found his wife at Hamilton, 
she having escaped to this country a few months be- 
fore him. The circumstances of their escape and re- 
union in Canada were remarkable. He was held near 
the Western limit of Arkansas by Alfred Wallace, 
from whom Hacket had fled ; his wife was held upon 
a neighboring plantation. But a few months ago she 
was sold, and brought, by her purchaser, with her 
two small children, on their way to the State of Ken- 
tucky. On coming up the river, she left her master, 
avd secreted herself on a boat, freighted with cotton. 
This brought her and her children part of the way, 
when, in the night, she took another boat to Cincin- 
nati, She there found friends who soon conveyed her 
Northward. At length, she found herself safe in a 
free country. She was not long in this province till 
she wrote back to her former master and family in 
Arkansas, dating her letter in Canada, but not in any 
particular place. She wrote that she was well, and 
free, and happy, and if she should never see her 
husband again on earth, she hoped to meet him in 





rapidly increasing colored population. The time has 
never been when reliable information respecting Can- 
ada was more needed than at present. ‘The atrocious 
Fugitive Slave Law is doing a desperate work. Ithas 
already disturbed the peace of thousands, and driven 
them to this country, and many more are yet to come. 
It has been executed at the East with a sort of fiendish 
infatuation, which brands with infamy and covers 
with deep and damning guilt, those who aided or 
abetted in ite execution. Had poor Sims been taken 
to the Great Elm on Boston Common, and put to death 
by hanging upon the frst limb, and his agony and 
death-struggles, as an innocent sufferer, been witness- 
ed by a horrified multitude covering the whole Com- 
mon, it could not have caused a greater stigma upon 
the good name of Boston, or caused the infliction of a 
deeper wound upon Christianity and civisization, than 
the giving him up to the Georgia claimant. 

If such scenes occur in the heart of New England, 
where the highest professions of regard for law and 
order are emblazoned to the world, what hope is there 
for trembling thousands in the nominally free States, 
bat in flight to civilized countries? 

The colored people of the North are bound to re- 
gard liberty as dearer than life, and shun slavery 
rather than death ; their protessed friends are sacred- 
ly bound to make common cause with them in their 
afflictions, and sooner sacrifice their own lives than 
suffer a brother, of whatever hue, to be dragged into 
slavery. . ss 

Every abolitionist, who deserves the name, should, ; 
with a martyr zeal, maintain this position at the peril 
of life or of being called an anarchist or an infidel. 
But with respect to Canada, as an asylum, 
this is the land of hope and promise—not 
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heaven. He, however, soon became aware that his 
wife had been heard from. This he learned providen- 
tially, through a little girl in the family, but four or 
five years old, who, in her childish simplicity, told 
him that they had been talking about his wife—that 
she was in Canada, and that her father had a letter 
from her. The bereft husband's anxiety was great, 
and his curiosity excited to the highest pitch. It was 
strange news to him, and he knew not what to make 
of it. At length, he cautiously inquired of an elder 
sister of the little girl, about 16 years old, who got the 
letter, in the absence of her parents, and privately read 
it to him, but charged him not to let it be known that 
she had done so. This encouraged him to seek for 
liberty, and at the same time for his absent wife and 
children, and he was soon missing. He came down 
the Arkansas river some three or four hundred miles 
to the Mississippi, and over to Canada West. Not 
knowing where to find his wife, he looked first about 
Sandwich and Malden, came thence to Chatham, 
thence to London. Not content to stop in either of 
those places, he came down to Hamilton. There he 
knew not that his wife was in the place, till happily 
he met her in the street—and indescribably joyful 
must have been the meeting! She soon conducted 
him to her humble cot, where he renewed the happy 
greetings of liberty, with his children. His name is 
Wm. Murdock. The poor fellow is in need of a lit- 
tle assistance, which it is not at present in my power 





savage barbarians, of a humon chat! 
with a horse chattel for freedom ! 

Thave in possession other interestin 

but no time at present to communicate th 
Yours, for God and humanity, 


HIRAM WILSON 
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‘EVERY FAMILY SHOULD nayp 
HANDY IN CASE OF Accippyd. 2X 





THE 


RUSSIA SALVE 


VEGETABLE OINTMENT ‘ 
INTRODUCED IN jg06. ~ 
TWENY-FIVE YEARS EXPERIENCE cs 
; : 


HAS ESTABLISHED TH 
RUSSIA SALVE 
AS THE Z 
VERY BEST REMEDY | 
— FOR — 
CUTS, 
BURNS, 
SCALDS, 
CHILBLAINS, 
FLESH WOUNDS, 
CHAPPED HANDS, 
BOILS, FELONS, SORES, 
INJURY BY SPLINTERS, 
FROST-BITTEN PARTS OF THE 
SORE EYES, OLD SOREs, 
PILES, &c. 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER nox, 
THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 


: 
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7 DWARD YOUNG, ecabinet-maker, 58 Carver st. a i 

4 In the year 1842, was injured by a plank fallin 2 t 

on my leg; it caused the leg to swell and become re E h 
flamed, and caused the most awful ulcers and sere, 


































that defied the skill and treatment of the best physi- fi 
cians of Quebec, the place of my residence at that e 
time. Dr. Douglas, one of the most popular surgeons e 
of Quebec, assured me there was little hope of my re. 2 
covery. q 
I came to Boston; my limbs were now both affect. 3s pr 
ed. I applied to Dr. Phelps: he tried his skill, but j i 
without any success, and I was then induced to call 
upon Dr. Warren, who gave me some relief; but af. ol 
ter some time, I grew quite disheartened, my limbs } 
were almost a mass of sores from my knees down to th 
my ankles, scarcely allowing me to sleep or rest, day da 
or night. I had read a good deal about Russia Slave, 
but having used so many advertised plasters and pu 
salves, and tried so many things, that I felt little in- i ed 
terest in the Russia Salve ; although repeatedly advis- thi 
ed by my friends to try it, I was too skeptical to doso, un 
At length, aman brought me a box of Russia Salve, tle 
which I applied to my limbs, as the directions im- dis 
plied. I really began to feel a sensation of peculiar the 
pleasantness about my raging sores. I went down to age 
Redding & Co's, 8 State street, and bought two boxes, ’ int 
I have used, in all, nearly four boxes of this great I 
Salve. My limbs are now, with the exception of the ber 
scars, as perfect as ever they were. The ulcers have by] 
healed up, the sores have nearly all disappeared, and rf 
I hesitate not to say, that by the time J have used the : 
fourth box of the Russia Salye, I shal] be cured. I as 
consider my case one of the severest tests the Salve thei 
could possibly encounter. 0 
I would add, that having the Salve in my house, and zens 
amember of my family suffering very much from and 
Piles, I recommended the use of the Russia Salve, pret 
which cured them with great ease, and in a very brief prin 
space of time. thirt) 
Yours, very respectfully, itis 
EDWARD YOUNG, vail ¢ 
58 Carver street, Boston. opini 
To Messrs. Redding & Co., 8 State st., Boston, filo 
Wholesale Retail Agents for the United States, for e1 
REDDING & CO., 8 State st., Boston. tled 
This Salve is put up in neat stamped metal boxes, Br 
with an engraved label il]ustrated with the above cut, the 
without which none are genuine the h 
April 11 panty 
DR. PORTER’S jo 
A NTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. greem 
RIGINALLY made by Clark & Porter, and now some | 
QO offered by the proprietor for the cure of Serofula, ble of 
Humors, and Chronic diseases. Put up in larger bot- Bat 
tles than formerly, at $1 per bottle, or $5 for six bot- broug 
tles. To those who are really poor, we will furnish erent 
the medicine at a reasonable discount. It they wish edge g 
to consult us, we will with pleasure give them ad- But 
vice gratis, All diseases treated on botanic or eclec s take f 
tic principles. eart, | 
ead the following certificate from Wm. Lloyd Grr- > ie a 
rison, Beason, Jen: Bhp 1861+ a favoral 
: rear, suffering much from sugges 
Dr. Porter: Sir—Last year, G canta gard 
a scrofulous diathesis, and also general bodily de- S ve 
Ae ae . the efficacy of your - ou 
bility, I was induced to test sugeegi- ss > gre, 
Anti-Scrofulous Panacea. Its renovatipg effect _ 2 ates 
my system was very soon apparent in my ~ ] ek Bregat 
ration to a state of health much better than I hag te . oo 
joyed for several years previous. I grined - om A vanced 
several pourds beyond the highest peat oa - 5 Sree 
attained before, and was much improved in yr pide ad BS fain, 
spect, being enabled to go through an eneees i efore | 
of mental labor and public lecturing a “ : : N 
I used some half a dozen bottles. Your “ibrongt Pi won 
very pleasant to the taste, aud sen mg hare 1t- 3 that 
the system in a very quickening manner 4 among mY 4 two ya 
peatedly recommended it in my paper *! ably rome: 4 ton of 
friends and acquaintances, aS eae for which ¥ tion of 
dial or alleviative in the various pet effects it 5 Parties 
it is prescribed, and eg orang Types = iene is 
several cases of Scrofula, Sait ih! I have ever give® S You 
give you this certificate, (te rst Jesirous that the | this or; 
any medical preparation,) being Gesiro" ensively 5 
a of your Panacea may be more ext i 
known, and its sale widely extended. K the rk 
Yours, respects" LLOYD GARRISON. 
ae SKINNER & POM more 
Prepared and sold by Drs. py eS Cornhi, hes 








2R. No. 11 Washington street, ™ 
Fy = i “Modical office in the same building. Of 
hours from 9, A. M., to 4, P. > 
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Artificial Teeth 


THE BEST POSSIBLE METHOD 
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ING ARTIFICIAL TEETH, - ” 
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eke are made in the highest state ? 
either in whole sets, © tno 
ed, by DR. HITCHCOCK, Dents we - 












to keep 
actly, not be too long, no 
natural, nor of bad - 
ion to the mouth. sevon # 
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The Teeth he gn soe 
sets 0 
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ible size, shape and color, 
Lone as are adapted to the nog ret 
The great advantages of Dr. 


s practice, 
and long-continueé | prices tha 













the highest style of work. 

a visit to the city will 

perfect certainty of having ©, 

satisfy the ex tions © derived {0 
fey and the experione® 
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